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THE  victory  of  the  British  Labor  party  on  July  5 
has  focused  attention  anew  on  Greece,  which  has 
been  in  a  state  of  ferment  since  its  invasion  by  Italy 
in  1940  and  Germany  in  1941.  Many  observers,  in 
Greece  and  outside,  have  expected  that  the  British 
Labor  government  would  show  more  sympathy 
than  Mr.  Churchill  for  Leftist  elements  in  Greece. 
But  as  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  had  stated 
before  the  elections,  politics  do  not  change  geog¬ 
raphy;  and  Britain’s  strategic  interest  in  Greece  is 
bound  to  continue  to  influence  its  policy  toward 
that  country.  The  history  of  Greece  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  a  series  of  coup  d’etats,  dictator¬ 
ships,  profound  social  movements,  and  civil  war. 
These  convulsions  may  be  explained  and  under¬ 
stood  only  if  it  is  realized  that,  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  Greece  was  in  the  process  of 
disintegration. 

GREECE  BEFORE  AND  DURING 
WORLD  WAR  II 

Greek  economy,  based  on  the  exportation  of 
semi-luxury  products  —  tobacco,  currants,  wine, 
olives  and  figs — was  severely  affected  by  the  world¬ 
wide  depression  which  greatly  reduced  the  market 
for  these  products.  Despite  strenuous  self-sufficiency 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  governments, 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  decrease  during  the  1930’s.  More¬ 
over,  these  autarchy  measures  raised  the  price 
level  of  many  goods  so  that  the  cost  of  living  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1956  increased  by  21  per  cent. 
Greece’s  unfavorable  economic  conditions  produced 
considerable  social  unrest  and  numerous  strikes, 
particularly  among  the  militant,  Communist-led 
tobacco  workers  of  Macedonia. 

Despite  threatening  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ments,  the  traditional  Populist  (royalist)  and  Lib¬ 
eral  (republican,  V’^enizelist)  parties  failed  to  ad¬ 
just  their  outlook  and  programs  to  meet  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  country.  As  a  result,  the  extreme 


royalists,  aided  by  the  Royalist  Military  League  of 
high  Army  and  Navy  officers,  were  able  to  seize 
the  initiative.  They  established  the  dictatorship  of 
General  Kondylis  on  October  10,  1935  and  restored 
King  George  II,  who  had  been  living  in  exile  in 
Britain,  to  the  throne  after  the  rigged  plebiscite  of 
November  3,  1935.  For  a  few  months  after  the 
King’s  return,  parliamentary  government  func¬ 
tioned  once  more,  but  in  August  1936  the  King, 
in  violation  of  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  the 
constitution,  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Metaxas  dictatorship  which  was  maintained  until 
the  German  invasion  of  April  1941. 

THE  METAXAS  DICTATORSHIP 

The  intentions  of  the  King  and  Metaxas  were 
apparent  before  the  August  1936  coup.  The  Com¬ 
munists,  who  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Chamber  with  13  seats  (the  various  royalist  and 
republican  parties  had  143  and  142  seats,  respec¬ 
tively),  had  urged  the  formation  of  a  Popular 
Front  of  liberal  and  Left-wing  elements  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  anticipated  coup.  They  did  succeed  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  bloc  consisting  of  the  Reformist  and 
Communist  trade  unions,  the  Communist  party,  the 
Socialist  Agrarian  party  of  John  Sophianopoulos, 
and  the  radical  professionals  and  intellectuals.  But 
in  the  Chamber  several  opportunities  for  ousting 
Metaxas  from  public  office  were  lost  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Liberal  leader,  Themistocles  Sophou- 
lis,  to  form  a  government  with  the  support  of  the 
Communists.  At  the  last  moment,  Sophoulis  did 
come  to  an  agreement  with  John  Theotokis,  leader 
of  the  principal  royalist  party  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  August  3,  1936  these  two  statesmen  noti¬ 
fied  the  King  that  they  had  agreed  to  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  government  to  replace  that  of  Metaxas.  But  it 
was  too  late.  Preparations  for  the  coup  were  com¬ 
plete,  and  on  the  following  day  Metaxas  declared 
a  state  of  emergency  and  dissolved  the  Chamber 
without  fixing  a  date  for  new  elections.  Final 
responsibility  for  the  dictatorship,  therefore,  rests 
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with  the  King,  who  authorized  Metaxas  to  proceed 
despite  the  knowledge  that  Sophoulis  and  Theo- 
tokis  were  able  and  ready  to  form  a  government 
which  would  have  commanded  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  deputies. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  Metaxas 
dictatorship  is  of  little  significance.  Like  the  other 
dictators  of  those  years,  Metaxas  combined  terror¬ 
ism  and  regimentation  with  certain  social  security 
measures  calculated  to  win  popular  support.  But, 
unlike  Hitler,  Metaxas  never  acquired  any  mass 
following.  Nor  had  the  country  been  prepared 
for  war,  either  politically  or  militarily.  Compe¬ 
tent  observers  agree  that  the  remarkable  victory 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Italian  invaders  was 
due  to  the  low  morale  of  the  Italians  and  to  the 
patriotism,  fighting  spirit  and  anti-fascist  fervor  of 
the  Greek  soldier.  When  the  Germans  invaded 
Greece  in  the  spring  of  1941,  it  was  discovered 
that  many  of  the  high  governmental  and  military 
appointees  of  Metaxas  were  guilty  of  treasonable 
contact  and  collaboration  with  the  enemy.  This, 
together  with  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  obtain¬ 
ing  more  than  limited  aid  from  Britain,  enabled 
the  Germans  to  enter  Athens  on  April  23,  1941, 
while  King  George  fled  abroad  to  establish  his  gov- 
crnment-in-exile  headed  by  Premier  Tsouderos.' 

QUISLING  GOVERNMENTS  APRIL  I94I-OCTOBER  I944 

Following  their  successful  invasion  of  Greece, 
the  Germans  apportioned  outlying  provinces  to 
their  several  allies.  The  Bulgarians  were  given 
Western  Thrace,  Eastern  Macedonia  to  the  Struma 
River,  and  the  islands  of  Thasos  and  Samothrace; 
the  Italians  annexed  the  Ionian  Islands;  the  Al¬ 
banians  extended  their  frontier  to  include  three 
Greek  provinces  in  the  Epirus  area;  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  retained  central  Macedonia  with  its  strategic 
port  of  Salonika,  and  most  of  the  Aegean  Islands, 
including  Lemnos,  Mytilene  and  Chios,  near  the 
Straits,  and  Crete.  An  unhappy  torso,  consisting  of 
Peloponnesus,  Attica  and  Thessaly,  was  left  to  the 
Quisling  Greek  governments,^  although  even  here 
real  power  remained  with  the  German  military 
and  administrative  authorities  who  took  care  to 

1.  For  an  excellent  anti  extensive  bibliography  on  Greece  to 
1942,  sec  A.  B.  Duncan  and  H.  D.  |ones,  Greece:  A  Selected 
IJsr  of  References  (Washington,  Library  of  Congress,  1943). 

2.  The  three  Quisling  governments  of  the  occupation  [)cri- 
od  were  headed  by  General  Tsolakoglou,  April  30,  1941- 
Decembrr  2,  1942:  Professor  Logothetopoulos,  December  2, 
1942-April  7,  i94j;  John  Rallis,  April  7,  1943-October  1944. 
For  the  best  works  on  the  economy  and  administration  of  oc¬ 
cupied  Greece,  see  S.  G.  Xydis,  The  Economy  and  Finances  of 
Greece  under  Axis  Occupation  (Pittsburgh,  1943);  and  R.  Lem- 
kin,  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe  (Washington,  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace,  1944),  pp.  185-92. 


operate  behind  the  scenes  whenever  possible. 

The  chief  problem  which  confronted  the  Quis¬ 
ling  authorities,  and  one  they  were  virtually  power¬ 
less  to  cope  with  effectively  because  of  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  war  and  occupation,  was  that  of  national 
economy.  Throughout  the  occupation  period  the 
country  suffered  from  runaway  inflation,  produced 
by  unrestricted  printing  of  paper  currency  and, 
especially,  the  scarcity  of  food  and  consumers’ 
goods.  This  scarcity  was  caused  by  the  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  the  nation’s  productivity,  the  breakdown 
of  distribution  facilities,  the  decrease  of  imports, 
and  the  utilization  of  many  resources  and  stock¬ 
piles  for  German  war  needs.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of 
liberation,  inflation  had  reached  the  point  where 
the  drachma  was  officially  valued  at  150  million 
to  the  American  dollar,  and  a  one-pound  loaf  of 
bread  cost  18  million  drachmas.*  The  wages  of  the 
fortunate  few  who  were  able  to  find  employment 
did  not  rise  at  the  same  rate  as  the  cost  of  living:. 
The  net  result  was  a  desperate  economic  and  social 
situation  which  led  to  a  serious  famine  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1941-42,  but  fortunately  was  somewhat  al¬ 
leviated  in  the  following  years  by  relaxation  of  the 
Allied  blockade  and  the  relief  activities  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross  and  Greek  War  Relief. 
Throughout  the  occupation,  however,  the  Greek 
people  suffered  the  severest  hardships.  These  hard¬ 
ships,  together  with  their  natural  dislike  for  puppet 
regimes  supported  by  foreign  bayonets,  led  them  in 
increasing  numbers  to  join  the  resistance  move¬ 
ment. 

FORCES  AT  WORK  IN  GREECE 

THE  RESISTANCE  MOVEMENT 

The  Greek  resistance  movement,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  will  be  regarded  by  future  historians  as  the 
most  significant  event  in  the  history  of  modern 
Greece  since  the  War  of  Independence  of  1821.  Its 
military  accomplishments,  although  still  little 
known,  are  in  many  respects  even  more  remark¬ 
able  than  those  of  the  regular  Greek  Army  in  the 
Albanian  campaign  of  1940-41.  Its  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  achievements  have  so  affected  the  thought  and 
outlook  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  that  the  years 
1941-44  have  come  to  represent  a  great  divide  in 
the  course  and  direction  of  Greek  politics. 

The  largest  and  most  effective  resistance  organ¬ 
ization  was  the  EAM  (National  Liberation  Front), 
with  its  military  arm,  the  ELAS  (National  Popular 
Liberation  Army).  There  were  several  other 
groups,  such  as  the  PAO  (Panhellenic  Liberation 

3.  Before  the  war,  125  drachmas  were  equal  to  one  American 
dollar.  New  Yorl{  Times,  October  7,  1944;  New  Yorl{  Herald 
Tribune,  October  9,  1944. 
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Organization),  PEK  (Panhellenic  National  party), 
EKKA  (National  Party  of  Social  Reconstruction), 
and  EDES  (National  Democratic  Greek  League), 
but  these  consisted  of  Army  officers,  usually  of 
Metaxas  or  royalist  persuasion,  and  with  virtually 
no  popular  follou’ing.  The  only  significant  excep¬ 
tion  was  EDES,  which  was  organized  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1941  by  General  (then  Colonel)  Napoleon 
Zervas  and  received  strong  British  support.'^  Never¬ 
theless,  EDES  was  never  able  to  match  ELAS  in 
popular  following  or  in  military  strength.  At  the 
time  of  liberation,  Zervas  was  found  to  control 
only  a  tiny  strip,  35  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide, 
in  southern  Epirus.  Three  months  later,  when 
fighting  broke  out  in  Athens,  ELAS  in  a  four-day 
campaign  drove  EDES  to  the  sea,  where  about 
1,000  survivors  were  evacuated  by  British  transports 
to  Corfu.  EDES  was  virtually  eliminated,  although 
Zervas  later  returned  to  .\thens,  where  he  is  now 
attempting  to  stage  a  political  comeback  with  his 
newly  organized  National  Party  of  Greece. 

The  mainstay  of  Greek  resistance,  then,  was  the 
E.VM.  In  essence,  this  organization  represented  a 
continuation  of  the  Popular  Front  movement 
which  had  been  forced  underground  by  Metaxas 
in  the  summer  of  1936.  The  outstanding  leaders  in 
both  cases  were  the  same  individuals — among  them 
the  authority  on  constitutional  law.  Professor 
Svolos;  the  trade  unionists,  Theos  and  Kalomoiris; 
the  agrarian,  Gavrielides;  and  the  Communists, 
Siantos,  Partsalides  and  Porphyrogenis.  The  basic 
principle  was  also  similar;  that  is,  the  unification 
of  all  democratic  elements — in  19^6 — to  combat  na¬ 
tive  fascism,  and  in  1941  to  liberate  Greece  from 
the  invaders  and  assure  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
representative  and  democratic  post-war  govern¬ 
ment.  But  because  of  the  appalling  economic  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevailed  during  the  occupation  and 
the  universal  resentment  against  foreign  and  Quis¬ 
ling  rule,  E.\M  received  infinitely  wider  popular 
support  than  was  ever  accorded  the  pre-Metaxas 
Popular  Front.  Thus,  although  at  the  outset  EAM 
was  organized  and  led  mostly  by  Communists, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  it  had  attracted 
such  far-reaching  support  that  it  had  become  a 
National  Liberation  Front  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 
Among  the  outstanding  natif)nal  personalities  in 
its  ranks  were  16  generals  of  the  pre-war  Greek 
Army;  34  colonels;  1,500  commissioned  officers, 
actives  and  reserves;  1,500  clergymen;  6  bishops; 
30  university  professors;  the  president  of  the  Poly- 

4.  For  text  of  F.DF.S  constitution,  see  Documents  Regarding 
the  Situation  in  Greece,  January  1943  (London,  H.M.  Station¬ 
ary  Office),  Cmd.  6592.  For  evidence  of  EDFS  collaboration 
with  the  Quisling  governments,  see  Ethnik.os  Keryx  {National 
Herald,  New  York),  April  4,  1945;  Lelancl  Stowe,  New  York, 
Post,  February  20,  1945. 
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technic  School;  and  two  Academicians. 

The  organizational  structure  of  EAM  is  an  in¬ 
dex  of  the  vast  scope  of  its  activities.  Between  its 
establishment  on  September  27,  1941  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  October  1944,  among  the 
most  important  political  parties  affiliated  with  the 
organization  were:  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece 
(KKE:  secretary,  George  Siantos);  the  Union  of 
Popular  Democracy  (ELD:  president.  Professor 
Alexander  Svolos);  the  Socialist  Party  of  Greece 
(SKE:  secretary,  Demetrios  Asimakis);  and  the 
Agrarian  Party  of  Greece  (AKE:  secretary,  Con- 
stantinos  Gavrielides). 

Each  of  these  political  parties  held  seats  in  the 
Central  Committee  of  EAM,  as  did  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing  functional  organizations,  through  which 
EAM  operated  in  the  various  fields  of  national 
life:  National  Popular  Liberation  Army  (ELAS: 
Commander  in  Chief,  General  Saraphis) ;  General 
Confederation  of  the  Workers  of  Greece  (GSEE); 
Central  Committee  of  Civil  Servants  (KPE);  Na¬ 
tional  Mutual  Aid  (EA:  relief  organization  of 
EAM);  and  United  All-Greece  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tion  (EPON).’ 

Estimates  regarding  the  numerical  strength  of  a 
resistance  organization  with  such  numerous  and 
diverse  ramifications  naturally  vary.  Former  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  estimated  EAM 
membership  in  1944  as  between  500,000  and  750,000, 
with  another  50,000  in  ELAS.  Official  EAM  figures 
for  the  liberation  period,  when  the  organization 
was  at  its  height,  are  twice  as  large — 1,500,000  en¬ 
rolled  members,  of  which  ELAS  included  70,000, 
ELAS  reserves  another  70,000,  and  the  youth  or¬ 
ganization  (EPON)  400,000.*^ 

ACTIVITIES  OF  EAM 

Since  the  accuracy  of  these  or  other  figures  is 
difficult  to  gauge,  a  summary  of  the  actual  accom¬ 
plishments  of  EAM  is  more  indicative  of  its  fol¬ 
lowing  and  strength.  In  the  cities,  where  Axis  con¬ 
trol  was  the  most  elective,  EAM  was  able  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  number  of  large-scale  demonstrations  and 
strikes,  which  in  some  cases  were  coordinated 
throughout  the  nation.  These  proved  remarkably 
successful,  forcing  the  occupation  and  Quisling  au¬ 
thorities  to  grant  salary  increases,  organize  soup 
kitchens,  and  check  the  shooting  of  hostages  and 

f',.  N.  Dzclcpy,  /-<•  Drame  de  la  Resistance  Grecque  (Paris, 
1944),  pp.  32,  33,  96-98;  The  Times,  December  6,  1944;  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Greek  American  Council,  July  1945,  p.  i. 

6.  “The  British  and  the  Civil  Strife  in  Greece,”  The  Phil- 
hcllcne,  January-March  1945,  p.  2;  M.  Clark,  “Greek  Politics 
and  Puppets,”  Nation,  December  23,  1944,  p.  765;  The  Times, 
December  6,  1944;  Ellino-Amerikanikon  Vima  {Greek-Amer- 
ican  Tribune,  New  York),  April  21,  1944. 
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conscription  of  civilians  for  forced  labor  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  demonstrations  and  strikes  usually  in¬ 
volved  large  numbers  of  citizens  of  all  trades  and 
professions,  and  not  infrequently  ended  in  pitched 
battles.  In  Athens  alone,  over  300,000  people  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  demonstrations  directed  against 
further  cession  of  territory  to  Bulgaria,  and  about 
300  were  killed  in  the  ensuing  clashes.  Another  ac¬ 
complishment  of  EAM  in  the  cities  was  the  rescue 
of  25,000  Greek  Jews,  whom  it  transported  across 
the  Aegean  or  to  ELAS-controlled  sections  of 
Greece.  Concerning  this  feat,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Athens  declared  that  “this  miracle  is  due  without 
question  to  the  organizations  of  the  EAM.”^ 

More  spectacular  were  the  military  exploits  of 
ELAS.  This  group  was  organized  in  December 
1941  as  the  military  arm  of  EAM,  and  during  most 
of  the  following  year,  it  confined  itself  to  raiding 
operations.  In  November  1942  a  band  of  15  EDES 
and  150  ELAS  men,  operating  in  ELAS-controlled 
territory,  made  the  first  important  contribution  to 
Allied  strategy  by  dynamiting  the  Gorgopotamos 
bridge  on  the  main  Athens-Salonika  line,  thus  ham¬ 
pering  shipment  of  supplies  to  Marshal  Rommel  at 
the  time  when  his  forces  were  nearing  Alexandria. 
In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
Allies  were  preparing  for  a  landing  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  Greek  guerrillas  carried  out  widespread 
diversionary  operations  which  led  the  German 
commanders  to  believe  that  Greece  might  be  the 
invasion  point.  Consequently  they  transferred  to 
Greece  four  divisions,  which  were  thus  unavailable 
to  them  when  the  Allies  invaded  Sicily  on  July  10. 
With  the  capitulation  of  Italy  two  months  later, 
such  c]uantities  of  war  materiel  were  obtained  from 
the  surrendering  Italian  forces  that  ELAS  was  able 
to  double  the  number  of  its  effectives.  ELAS  was 
now  a  regular  army  in  complete  control  of  about 
three-fourths  of  the  country.  Only  the  principal 
cities  and  the  main  railroads  remained  henceforth 
under  German  authority,  and  these  were  quickly 
taken  over  by  ELAS  when  the  Germans  began 
their  retreat  northward  in  September  1944.® 

In  addition  to  providing  the  armed  force  for  the 

7.  E.  Harzalai,  Report  on  the  Tragedy  oj  the  Jews  in  Greece 
(New  York,  Greek  American  Council,  1945);  Tsirimokos, 
“Memorandum  on  the  Greek  Andartes,”  Free  World  (Greek 
Edition),  November  1943,  pp.  27-32;  Greece  Fights  for  Free¬ 
dom  (New  York,  1944),  pp.  5-16. 

8.  For  the  most  detailed  account  of  ELAS,  sec  Ellino-Ameri- 
konil^on  Vima,  April  21,  1944,  March  23,  1945.  See  also.  House 
of  Commons  Dehates,  January  19,  1945,  cols.  551,  552;  Lcland 
Stowe,  New  Yor/(  Post,  February  20,  1945;  National  Liberation 
Front,  White  Boot{,  May  tg44-March  ig4S  (Trikkala,  February 
I,  1944,  reprinted  in  Athens),  Nos.  34-39.  Referred  to  hereafter 
as  EAM  White  Bool{.  (A  translation  of  this  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  is  to  be  published  sfx>n  by  the  Greek  American  Council, 
152  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.) 


liberation  of  large  parts  of  the  country,  EAM  also 
administered  liberated  areas  in  a  fashion  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  Greek 
politics.  A  national  civil  guard  (Politofilal^i)  served 
as  a  ItKal  police  force,  and  suppressed  brigandage 
and  cattle-stealing  which,  after  the  invasion,  as¬ 
sumed  menacing  proportions  in  the  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  the  villages  a  system  of  self-government 
was  evolved,  with  the  peasantry  participating  to  a 
hitherto  unequaled  extent.  As  a  rule,  a  civil  coun¬ 
cil  was  elected  to  handle  the  general  affairs  of  a 
village,  as  well  as  several  committees  for  special 
duties,  such  as  settlement  of  disputes,  care  of  refu¬ 
gees,  and  procurement  of  supplies  for  the  guerrillas. 
In  order  not  to  antagonize  the  tradition-bound 
peasantry,  the  EAM  program  specifically  guaran¬ 
teed  private  property  and  freedom  of  worship.  The 
former  guarantee  appears  to  have  been  modified 
on  occasion  as,  for  example,  when  directives  speci¬ 
fied  kinds  and  amounts  of  crops  to  be  sown  or 
when  work  animals  were  impressed  to  meet  ELAS 
needs. 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  these  measures 
won  for  EAM  the  support  of  the  bulk  of  the  peas¬ 
antry.  They  discovered  that  EAM — which  had 
been  denounced  by  the  Germans,  the  Quislings, 
and  not  infrequently  by  the  government-in-exile 
as  godless  and  communistic — in  fact  interfered 
neither  with  their  church  nor  their  property,  and 
instead  provided  leadership  and  guidance  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  invader,  restoring  order,  and  securing 
those  reforms  for  which  they  had  been  aimlessly 
groping  for  generations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
popular  sentiment  varied  considerably  from  region 
to  region.  An  American  correspondent,  on  the 
basis  of  travels  over  most  of  Greece  before  and 
after  liberation,  estimated  that  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  population  in  Peloponnesus  supported  EAM, 
and  about  90  per  cent  in  the  rest  of  Greece.^  With¬ 
out  widespread  popular  support  in  both  cities  and 
countryside,  it  is  doubtful  that  EAM  could  have 
secured  the  hegemony  it  did  in  the  face  of  German 
and  Quisling  persecution,  Greek  government  hos¬ 
tility,  and  Britain’s  preference  for  EDES.*°  A 
violently  anti-EAM  government  Minister  reported 
from  central  Greece  at  the  time  of  liberation:  “I 
saw  that  reality  disproves  the  false  rumors  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  there  is  disorder  and  danger  coming 
from  ELAS  in  the  liberated  regions  of  Greece.  On 
the  contrary,  life  has  found  its  regular  rhythm; 
exemplary  order  and  peace  prevail  everywhere.  It 
is  quite  difficult  for  any  one  to  believe  that  such 

9.  Constantine  Poulos,  “Rule  Britannia,"  Nation,  December 
23.  1944,  P-  772- 

to.  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  December  23,  1944,  p.  413. 
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high  morale  as  I  witnessed  could  exist  among 
people  who  have  been  tortured  and  have  suffered 
to  such  an  extent.”^' 

The  significance  of  these  developments  for  the 
future  of  Greece  is  apparent.  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
peasant  who,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
deciding  cases  in  the  people’s  court  will  henceforth 
look  on  the  old  village  politician  as  an  important 
personage.  This  is  particularly  true  since  very  few 
of  the  leaders  of  the  former  political  parties  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  resistance.  The  testimony  presented 
at  the  Quisling  trials  reveals  that  a  majority  of 
them  collaborated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
Germans  or  Quislings,  or  else  remained  inactive. 
It  was  to  the  leaders  of  the  resistance  movement 
that-  the  peasants  turned  in  time  of  trouble  for 
guidance  and  assistance.  Leadership  of  the  type 
provided  by  the  traditional  politicians  has  been 
discredited.  This  change  in  political  orientation  is 
in  the  long  view  the  significance  of  the  resistance 
movement.*^ 

THE  GOVTRNMENT-IN-EXILE 

With  the  invasion  of  Greece  in  April  1941,  King 
George  fled  abroad  with  his  Ministers,  headed  by 
Premier  Emmanuel  Tsouderos.  Although  the  Pre¬ 
mier  was  a  conservative  Liberal,  his  government 
was  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  Metaxas 
regime.  In  fact,  on  the  death  of  Metaxas,  the  King 
announced  that  “the  work  that  has  been  done  up 
to  now  in  all  fields  of  activity,  the  political,  the 
military  and  the  fields  of  labor  and  agricultural  re¬ 
form,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  national  youth, 
will  continue  with  the  same  spirit  as  before.’’*^ 
The  Tsouderos  government  included  such  Metax- 
ist  Ministers  as  Aristides  Demetratos,  renegade 
Communist,  who  as  Minister  of  Labor  eliminated 
independent  trade  unions;  Theologos  Nikoloudis, 
the  “Greek  Rosenberg,”  who  propounded  the  offi¬ 
cial  thesis  that  the  three  great  periods  of  Greek 
history  were  the  Age  of  Pericles,  Byzantium,  and 
Metaxas’  “4th  of  August  regime” and  Constan¬ 
tine  Maniadakis,  the  “Greek  Himmler,”  who 
praised  the  Quisling  governments  after  his  escape 
from  Greece,  and  deplored  the  activities  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  groups.*’ 

11.  See  P.  Morphopoulos,  “(Jrecce;  The  Struggle  for  Power,” 
New  Republic,  November  6,  1944,  p.  590. 

12.  For  an  analysis  of  the  long-range  significance  of  F.AM, 
see  “Creek  Political  Parties,”  Economist,  December  23,  1944, 
PP-  837. 

13.  Kew  Yorl{  Times,  January  30,  1941. 

14.  I.e  Messa^er  d'Athenes,  January  in,  ii,  1939. 

15.  F>zelepy,  Drame  tie  la  Resistance  Grecque,  cited,  pp. 
48-50. 


Retention  of  these  men  aroused  considerable 
criticism,  so  in  a  series  of  cabinet  reshuffles  Tsou¬ 
deros  removed  them,  and  others  with  similar  views, 
from  his  government.  In  February  1942  King 
George  went  further  by  announcing  termination 
of  the  dictatorship.  This  step  was  welcomed  in 
most  Greek  circles  although,  in  view  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  position  as  a  government-in-exile,  it  had 
little  practical  effect.*^ 

The  cabinet,  moreover,  remained  strongly  con¬ 
servative,  and  its  basic  aims  obviously  were  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Greece  with  the  King  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  avoid  any  serious  changes  in  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  the  country.  Consequently, 
when  the  resistance  movement  within  Greece  came 
forth  with  its  two  basic  demands — representation 
of  resistance  groups  in  the  cabinet  and  no  return 
of  the  King  before  a  plebiscite — the  Tsouderos  gov¬ 
ernment  rejected  both  demands  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  its  fall  in  the  spring  of  1944.  Because  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  King,  who  was  identified 
with  the  Metaxas  dictatorship,  the  position  taken 
by  the  cabinet  did  not  have  any  considerable  sup¬ 
port  in  Greece.  The  weakness  at  home  of  the  royal 
government  was  compensated  to  some  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  support  it  received  in  Britain. 


Britain’s  policy  with  respect  to  Greece  has  been 
determined  in  this  war,  as  in  the  past,  by  certain 
traditional  economic  and  strategic  interests— the 
latter  undoubtedly  being  the  predominant  factor. 
The  economic  interests  consist  of  large-scale  invest¬ 
ments  which  comprise  a  third  of  the  Greek  public 
debt  of  ^^89  million,  and  two-thirds  of  the^^zo 
million  of  private  foreign  investments  in  Greece.*^ 
Concerning  Britain’s  strategic  interests,  former 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  specifically  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  acquire  bases  in  Greece  and  declared 
that  Britain  wants  nothing  from  Greece  but  its 
“friendship.”*®  Nevertheless,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Churchill  government  desired  to 
place  its  relations  with  Greece  on  such  a  basis  that 
it  could  count  on  the  use  of  Greek  naval  and  air 
bases  in  case  of  need — particularly  in  view  of  the 
emergence  of  a  pro-Soviet  bloc  in  the  northern 
Balkans  and  the  likelihood  that  Russia  may  ex¬ 
pand  considerably  its  Black  Sea  naval  establish¬ 
ments  and  attempt  to  secure  a  change  in  the  Straits 

16.  New  Yor/(  Times,  February  8,  1942. 

17.  J.  A.  Lcvanclis,  The  Greek.  Foreign  Debt  and  the  Great 
Powers  (New  York,  1944);  E.  Monroe,  The  Mediterranean  in 
Politics  (I^ndon,  1938),  pp.  25,  26. 

18.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  January  18,  1945,  cols.  407, 
408. 
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’  regulations  so  that  its  fleet  will  have  access  to  the 
Mediterranean.*^ 

It  also  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  British 
statesmen  have  hitherto  felt  that  Britain’s  economic 
and  strategic  interests  in  Greece  are  more  likely  to 

I  be  safeguarded  by  the  Rightist  government-in-exile 
than  the  Leftist  EAM  or  a  government  dependent 
upon  it.  Britain  has  recognized  the  exile  govern- 
j  ment  as  the  legally  constituted  authority  of  the 
Greek  state, furnished  it  asylum  and,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  provided  it  with  loans  totaling 
I  ^46,250,000  as  of  December  1944.^* 

It  was  the  interplay  of  these  three  forces — the 
i  resistance  movement,  the  government-in-exile,  and 
I  Britain’s  Greek  policy  —  which  determined  the 
course  of  Greek  politics  during  the  occupation 
period. 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS, 

APRIL  1941-SEPTEMBER  1944 

The  primary  political  problem  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  period  was  to  find  a  basis  for  cooperation 
between  the  Rightist  govcrnment-in-exile  and  the 
Leftist  resistance  movement.  The  issue  involved 
became  evident  when  on  August  10,  1943  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  chief  resistance  groups, 
I  EAM,  EDES  and  EKK.A,  reached  Cairo  through 
means  furnished  by  British  Army  authorities. 
These  representatives  submitted  their  views,  which 
had  been  requested,  to  the  King,  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  British  officials.  They  urged  that  the 
Ring  should  not  return  to  Greece  before  a  pleb¬ 
iscite  had  been  held  to  decide  the  form  of  the 
post-war  government,  and  that  a  conference  of  all 
political  parties  and  resistance  groups  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  all-inclusive  Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Unity.  George  Exindaris,  official 
representative  of  political  parties  which  existed  in 
the  1936  chamber,^^  held  the  same  views  on  the 
dynasty  question  and,  on  August  17,  1943,  he  and 
the  resistance  representatives  signed  a  joint  letter 
to  Premier  Tsouderos  in  which  they  declared  that, 
“for  the  sake  of  national  unity,  which  alone  can 
assure  the  success  of  the  national  struggle  and  the 

19.  V.  M.  Dean,  “Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,”  Survey 
Graphic,  May  1945,  pp.  190  IT.;  L.  S.  Stavrianos,  Bal/{an  Fed¬ 
eration:  The  Movement  towards  Balkan  Unity  in  Modern 
Times  (Northampton,  Mass.,  Smith  College  Studies  in  History, 
1944),  chap,  to;  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1945;  New  Yor/^ 
Times,  May  20,  194';. 

20.  Opponents  of  the  monarchy  have  argued  that  the  King 
forfeited  his  legal  position  as  constitutional  head  of  the  state 
by  abrogating  the  Creek  constitution,  setting  up  the  Metaxas 
dictatorship,  and  thereby  violating  his  coronation  oath  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  constitution. 

21.  House  of  Commons  Dehates,  December  19,  1944,  col. 
1632. 

22.  Except  the  Cf>mmunist  party,  which  was  in  the  EAM. 


normal  development  of  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  an  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  be  issued  that  the  King  will  not  return  to 
Greece  before  the  people  have  given  their  decision 
on  the  form  of  the  regime.” 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  the  cabinet  informed  the 
King  that  it  agreed  unanimously  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  letter.  Both  this  request,  and  that 
of  the  resistance  groups  for  a  national  unity  gov¬ 
ernment,  were  rejected  by  the  King  on  the  advice, 
according  to  certain  sources,  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  resistance  representatives 
were  placed  under  house  arrest  by  British  author¬ 
ities,  kept  strictly  incommunicado,  and  later  sent 
back  to  Greece  under  circumstances  they  regarded 
as  humiliating.^^ 

This  incident  revealed,  in  the  first  place,  an  un¬ 
precedented  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  King’s  return.  It  revealed  also  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  dichotomy  in  Britain’s  Greek  policy,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  one  British  service  transported  Greek 
resistance  leaders  to  Cairo,  and  another  placed 
them  under  house  arrest  and  forced  them  to  return 
empty-handed  to  the  mountains.  The  explanation 
appears  to  lie  in  the  conflicting  views,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  certain  British  missions  which  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  strengthening  the  resistance  movement  and 
favored  settlement  of  the  divisive  dynasty  issue; 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was 
more  concerned  with  Britain’s  post-war  position  in 
Greece  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  prevent  any 
move  which  might  jeopardize  the  future  of  the 
Greek  dynasty.^"* 

The  Foreign  Office  position  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  official  British  policy,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  Left-wing  ELAS  seized  the  bulk 
of  the  Italian  war  materiel  in  Greece  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Italy’s  capitulation,  and  thereby  doubled  in 
strength  overnight.  Henceforth  British  officials  be¬ 
came  increasingly  anti-EAM.  Arms  and  supplies 
were  distributed  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
EDES  against  ELAS,  rather  than  on  the  earlier 
basis  of  relative  effectiveness  against  the  Germans. 
When  clashes  broke  out  in  October  1943  between 
EDES  and  ELAS,  the  latter  body,  directly  or  by 
implication,  was  charged  by  the  British  with  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  was  also  accused  of  a  variety  of 
other  misdeeds,  including  collaboration  with  the 
Germans,  monopolization  of  the  resistance  move- 

23.  House  of  Lords  Dehates,  December  i,  1943,  col.  88; 
Tsirimokos,  “Memorandum  on  the  Greek  Andartes,”  cited, 
PP-  37>  38;  Dzelepy,  Le  Drame  de  la  Resistance  Grecque,  cited, 
pp.  61-64;  B-  Vlavianos,  “Behind  the  Greek  ‘Mutiny,’"  Nation, 
May  13,  1944,  p.  566;  Ellino-AmerH(ani^on  Vima,  April  6, 
1945. 

24.  House  of  iMrds  Debates,  December  i,  1943,  col.  91. 
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incnt  with  a  view  to  establishing  communism,  and 
the  murder  of  a  British  officer/^ 

These  widely  circulated  charges  do  not  appear  to 
have  affected  EAM  materially.  It  was  able  to  de¬ 
feat  the  EDES  forces  with  little  difficulty, and  in 
March  1944  it  took  a  decisive  step  toward  forcing  a 
showdown  on  the  political  question  by  establishing 
the  five-man  Political  Committee  of  National  Lib¬ 
eration  (PEEA).  Its  members  were  the  president. 
Colonel  E.  Bakirdjis,  liberal  Army  officer;  Gen¬ 
eral  M.  Mantakas,  Cretan  guerrilla  leader;  I. 
Tsirimokos,  former  Liberal  party  deputy;  K. 
Gavrielides,  Leftist  Agrarian;  and  G.  Siantos,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Communist  party.^’  This  PEEA  was 
not  set  up  as  an  EAM-sponsored  government  to 
rival  the  exile  government,  but  rather  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  committee  designed  to  secure  the  formation 
of  a  government  of  national  unity,  to  administer 
the  territory  liberated  by  ELAS,  and  to  insure  the 
establishment  of  a  post-war  regime  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  Committee  lost 
no  time  in  proposing  a  conference  with  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  but  Premier  Tsouderos  re¬ 
fused,  on  the  ground  that  PEEA  was  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  political  factions  in  the  homeland.^*^ 
By  this  time,  however,  the  demand  for  national 
unity  had  reached  such  proportions,  both  in  Greece 
and  in  the  Middle  East  armed  forces,  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  resisted  by  the  government.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  available  information,^^  a  group  of  high 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officers  on  March  31, 
1944  demanded  that  Tsouderos  form  a  national 
government  or  resign.  He  arrested  them,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  Greek  civilians  throughout  the 
Middle  East  suspected  of  EAM  sympathies. 
This  precipitated  the  mutiny  which  began  when 
the  crews  of  a  destroyer  and  two  corvettes  re¬ 
fused  to  sail  unless  a  unity  government  was 
formed.  The  mutiny  spread  rapidly  until  it  in¬ 
volved  about  60  per  cent  of  the  Army  and  almost 
the  entire  Navy,  including  Admiral  Alexandris.  It 

25.  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  anti-EAM  campaign,  sec 
Dzelepy,  Le  Drame  de  la  Resistance  Grecque,  pp.  76-87.  Sec 
also,  New  Yorf{  Times,  October  19,  22,  November  4,  December 
22,  194?,  January  i,  1944;  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1944,  cols.  690,  695,  696;  “The  British  and  the  Civil 
Strife  in  Greece,”  cited,  p.  9;  Vlavianos,  “Behind  the  Greek 
‘Mutiny,’  ”  cited,  p.  566. 

26.  A  nine-point  peace  agreement  was  signed  at  Plakka  on 
February  29,  1944.  For  text,  sec  Ellino-Ameri\anikfln  Vima, 
April  14,  1944. 

27.  Vlavianos,  “Behind  the  Greek  ‘Mutiny,’  ”  cited,  p.  567. 
Bakirdjis  was  replaced  later  by  Professor  Alexander  Svolos. 

28.  New  York,  Times,  April  2,  4,  1944. 

29.  Information  is  scanty  because  of  the  severe,  British-con¬ 
trolled  Cairo  censorship  which  provoked  a  protest  from  23 
Allied  correspondents,  and  was  evaded  only  by  a  Tass  dispatch 
which  broke  the  news  of  the  mutiny.  Clark,  “Greek  Politics  and 
Puppets,”  cited,  p.  766;  Ethnikos  Keryx,  May  14,  1944. 
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wa.s  linally  suppressed  on  April  22,  but  the  mu¬ 
tineers  gained  their  objective  in  that  Premier  Tsou¬ 
deros  found  it  necessary  to  resign,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  April  7  by  Sophocles  Venizelos,  Liberal 
party  leader.  Venizelos  remained  Premier  only 
until  April  23,  when  he  was  replaced  by  George 
Papandreou  who  was  to  stay  in  office  until  the 
Athens  fighting  of  December  1944 — January  1945. 
During  his  short  tenure,  Venizelos  invited  the  re¬ 
sistance  groups  to  send  delegates  to  a  national  unity 
conference,  which  was  now  left  to  Premier  Papan¬ 
dreou  to  conduct.^® 

During  the  course  of  these  developments,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  new  problems  had  arisen.  Some 
12,000  mutineers  had  been  imprisoned  in  concen¬ 
tration  camps,  and  the  problem  of  their  disposition 
has  plagued  Greek  politics  to  the  present.  From  the 
remainder  of  the  Greek  Army,  the  “reliable  ele¬ 
ments,”  as  they  were  officially  termed,^*  were  select¬ 
ed  to  form  a  Mountain  Brigade.  This  picked  group, 
which  became  the  core  of  the  Greek  government 
forces,  was  fanatically  royalist  and  was  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  friction  between  EAM  and 
Papandreou  that  led  to  the  Athens  outbreak.^^ 
Finally,  the  sequence  of  events  during  April — the 
unexpected  resignation  of  Venizelos,  who  favored 
a  unity  government,  and  the  sudden  emergence  of 
the  hitherto  unknown  Papandreou  who  was  imme¬ 
diately  welcomed  by  the  highest  British  officials  as 
the  saviour  of  Greece — raised  more  sharply  than 
ever  the  question  of  British  influence  on  Greek 
politics.^^ 

LEBANON  CHARTER 

The  National  Unity  Conference  was  opened  at 
Lebanon  on  May  17,  and  by  May  20  a  so-called 
“National  Charter”  had  been  accepted  and  signed 
by  the  delegates,  who  represented  all  political  par¬ 
ties  and  resistance  groups.  The  principal  provisions 
called  for  punishment  of  the  April  mutineers  and 
reorganization  of  the  Army  on  a  national  and 
military  rather  than  a  political  basis;  unification  of 
all  the  resistance  forces,  which  were  to  come  under 
the  command  of  the  unity  government,  although 
this  change  was  to  be  effected  gradually  so  as  not 
to  weaken  resistance  to  the  enemy;  safeguarding 
of  the  people’s  liberties  so  that  post-liberation  po¬ 
litical  and  social  questions  might  be  decided  freely; 
and  imposition  of  severe  sanctions  on  traitors  and 

30.  New  York  Times,  April  23,  1944;  Vlavianos,  “Behind  the 
Greek  ‘Mutiny,’  ”  cited,  pp.  566-68;  Dzelepy,  Le  Drame  de  la 
Resistance  Grecque,  pp.  125-37. 

31.  New  York  Times,  April  25,  1944. 

32.  Clark,  “Greek  Politics  and  Puppets,”  cited,  p.  766. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  766;  Dzelepy,  Le  Drame  de  la  Resistance  Grecque, 
PP-  t39'5o;  York  Times,  May  i,  1944;  Bulletin  of  Inter¬ 
national  News,  May  13,  1944,  p.  409. 
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on  “those  who  exploited  the  misery  of  our 
people.”^"* 

Despite  the  signing  of  this  charter,  EAM  repre¬ 
sentatives  did  not  enter  the  Papandreou  govern¬ 
ment  immediately,  partly  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  terms  and  partly  because  of  the  vague 
wording  of  the  charter  which  left  room  for  honest 
differences  of  opinion.  After  an  acrimonious  ex- 

I  change  of  accusations,^’  the  EAM  leaders  finally 
agreed  on  July  29  to  participate  in  the  government, 
but  on  condition  that  Papandreou  be  replaced  as 
Prime  Minister.  Papandreou  replied  on  August  5 
that  five  cabinet  seats  awaited  the  EAM  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  added  that,  despite  the  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  he  had  received  from  his  cabinet,  “the  per¬ 
son  of  the  present  Premier  of  the  Government  will 
not  constitute  an  obstacle  to  National  Unity. 
This  was  taken  to  mean  that  Papandreou  would 
resign,  and  five  resistance  leaders  were  accordingly 
selected  for  the  cabinet  posts.  But  while  they  await¬ 
ed  transportation  to  Cairo,  a  telegram  signed  by 
five  government  Ministers  was  received  on  August 
10  informing  them  that,  “due  to  official,  confiden¬ 
tial  communication  of  British  government,  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  change  of  government’s  Premier  on 
the  eve  of  liberation,  the  Liberal,  Progressive, 
.\grarian  and  Democratic  parties  are  making  a 
final  appeal  to  send  your  representatives  to  assume 
their  place  in  the  government  as  it  now  stands.’’^^ 
At  a  meeting  held  on  August  15  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  EAM  decided  that,  “although  the  British 
Government  in  an  unheard  of  manner  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  intervenes  openly  in  our  internal 
affairs,”  representatives  would  be  sent  in  order  to 
delay  no  longer  the  realization  of  a  national  union 
and  to  avoid  possible  disturbances  at  the  time  of 
liberation.  Thus  on  September  2  the  resistance  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  sworn  into  the  government,  ef¬ 
fecting  the  desired  national  unity.^® 


LIBERATION  OF  GREECE 
The  first  task  confronting  the  government  was 
to  make  appropriate  preparations  for  the  impend¬ 
ing  liberation  of  Greece.  For  Premier  Papandreou 
and  his  followers,  this  involved  primarily  the  mar- 
;  shaling  of  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  EAM- 

■  34.  For  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  text  of  the  Char- 

;  ter,  see  G.  Papandreou,  The  Liheration  of  Greece  (Athens,  1945, 

j  in  Greek),  pp.  47-60;  Ellino-Amerikani\on  Vitna,  July  21,  28, 

1944. 

e  35-  Papandreou,  Liberation  0}  Greece,  cited,  pp.  79-98. 

*  I  36-  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

37.  This  telegram  was  signed  by  Venizelos  and  Rends 
(Liberal),  Sakalis  (Progressive),  and  Mylonas  (Agrarian  Demo¬ 
crat).  EAM  White  Book_,  No.  3.  This  telegram  is  not  included 
in  the  Papandreou  collection  of  documents. 
r-  t  3*-  EAM  White  Book,,  No.  4.  For  list  of  new  cabinet  members, 

see  Papandreou,  Liberation  of  Greece,  cited,  p.  112. 
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ELAS,  on  the  ground  that  a  coup  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  On  September  22,  1944  Papandreou  wired 
the  following  message  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden:  “I  am  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  by  the  situation  developing  in 
Greece  where  the  regions  evacuated  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  being  occupied  by  EAM  in  the  name, 
they  say,  of  the  Greek  government.  ...  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you  my  conviction 
that  in  the  face  of  this  developing  critical  situation, 
political  means  for  coping  with  it  are  no  longer 
adequate.  Only  the  immediate  appearance  of  im¬ 
pressive  British  forces  in  Greece,  and  up  to  the 
Turkish  frontier,  will  suffice  to  alter  the  situa- 

tion.”59 

On  September  26,  1944  the  so-called  Caserta 
Agreement  was  signed  by  Generals  Saraphis 
(ELAS)  and  Zervas  (EDES),  defining  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  authorities  for  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
The  crucial  clause  provided:  “All  guerrilla  forces 
operating  in  Greece  place  themselves  under  orders 
to  the  Greek  Government  of  National  Unity.  The 
Greek  government  places  these  forces  under  the 
orders  of  General  Scobie,  who  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  as  General- 
Officer-Commanding  Forces  in  Greece.”^®  In  the 
light  of  later  developments  it  is  worth  noting  that, 
before  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  General  Sara¬ 
phis  protested  in  vain  to  Papandreou  that  British 
troops  were  not  needed  in  Greece  and  that  there 
was  no  reason  therefore  to  place  the  guerrilla  forces 
under  the  command  of  a  British  general.  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  original  version  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  included  a  paragraph  defining  the  aim  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Forces  in  Greece  as 
being  “to  restore  law  and  order  in  Greece,”  and 
that  this  clause  was  omitted  at  the  insistence  of 
General  Saraphis.'** 

British  occupation  of  Greece  began  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Patras  on  October  5.  By  October  10  British 
units  had  reached  *  Corinth,  four  days  later  they 
were  in  Athens,  and  on  November  i  they  reached 
Salonika.  The  occupation  met  with  very  slight  op¬ 
position  from  the  Germans,  who  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  evacuate  their  troops,  due  to  the  Russian- 
Y ugoslav  threat  to  their  escape  route  from  Salonika 
to  Belgrade.**^  British  officers  were  aware  of  this 
withdrawal,  as  only  token  forces  were  landed  and 

3Q.  Papandreou,  Liberation  of  Greece,  cited,  p.  120.  For  text 
of  a  similar  appeal  to  the  same  officials,  see  ibid.,  pp.  139-42. 

40.  For  full  text,  sec  ibid.,  pp.  123-26;  House  of  Commons 
Debates,  December  20,  1944,  cols.  1899,  1900. 

41.  Papandreou,  Liberation  of  Greece,  cited,  p.  123;  EAM 
White  Book,  No.  7. 

42.  For  an  analysis  of  the  military  situation,  see  New  York 
Times,  October  6,  1944;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  October  4, 
1944- 
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it  was  officially  announced  that  “no  opposition  was 
expected.”'** 

The  British  landings  in  Greece  revealed  not  only 
the  weakness  of  the  German  position,  but  also  the 
effective  control  of  most  of  Greece  by  EAM-ELAS. 
As  the  Germans  abandoned  cities  and  towns, 
ELAS  units  in  the  surrounding  countryside  occu¬ 
pied  them,  usually  several  days  before  the  advanc¬ 
ing  British  forces.  Both  militarily  and  administra¬ 
tively,  E.\M-ELAS  controlled  virtually  the  whole 
of  Greece  during  these  weeks.  In  view  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  forces  which  the  British  landed  in  Greece  in 
October,  it  seems  unlikely  that  EAM  leaders  would 
have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  repudiating 
the  Papandreou  government  and  assuming  com¬ 
plete  control,  had  they  wished  to  do  so.  Through¬ 
out  Greece,  however,  both  EAM  and  ELAS  lead¬ 
ers  welcomed  the  governors  appointed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  and  accepted  their  authority. 
Despite  this  acceptance  of  the  government’s  legal 
primacy,  the  fact  remained  that  real  power  in 
Greece  rested  at  this  time  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  but  with  E.\M-ELAS.  In  the  words 
of  the  London  Times  correspondent,  “without  a 
working  administrative  machine,  with  no  revenue, 
with  no  Parliament,  with  a  civil  service  and  a 
police  force  that  had  to  be  purged  of  collaboration¬ 
ist  elements  and  completely  reorganized  before 
they  could  be  either  effective  or  trusted  .  .  .  the 
Government’s  authority  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  principal  cities,  hardly  beyond  Athens.”^^  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  basic  political  problem  henceforth 
was  how  to  secure  the  transfer  of  power  from 
EAM-ELAS  to  the  legal  but  relatively  impotent 
National  Government. 

CRISIS  OF  NOVEMBER-DECEMBER  I944 

The  issue  which  precipitated  the  resignation  of 
the  EAM  Ministers  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Athens  was  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  dis¬ 
arming  the  resistance  forces.  According  to  EAM 
figures,  these  included  70,000  men  in  ELAS,  as 
against  a  total  of  about  10,000  in  EDES  and  the 
Greek  government’s  Mountain  Brigade  and  Sacred 
Company.'**  Premier  Papandreou’s  aim,  after  his 
return  to  Greece,  was  “the  arming  of  the  State  and 
the  disarming  of  the  Organizations.””***  EAM-ELAS 
subscribed  to  this  view  but  insisted  that  the  disarm- 

43.  Kew  YorJ^  Times,  October  6,  1944. 

44.  Cited  in  New  Yorf(  Times,  Oeccmber  7,  1944. 

45.  These  figures  appear  reasonably  accurate,  as  ELAS  was 
able  to  throw  about  25,000  men  into  the  Athens  battle  while 
holding  the  rest  of  Greece  and  operating  successfully  against 
EDES  in  Epirus.  The  Sacred  Company  was  the  "smaller  ideo¬ 
logical  brother”  of  the  Mountain  Brigade,  consisting  mostly  of 
royalist  officers  serving  as  privates.  Leland  Stowe,  New  Yorl^ 
Post,  February  16,  1945. 

46.  Papandreou,  IJheration  of  Greece,  cited,  p.  162. 


ament  provisions  should  apply  not  only  to  the 
resistance  organization  but  also  to  the  Mountain 
Brigade  and  Sacred  Company.  It  was  this  latter 
point  which  disrupted  negotiations  and  led  to 
armed  strife. 

DISPUTE  ABOUT  DISSOLUTION  OF  ARMED  FORCES 

Papandreou  and  the  British  authorities  consis¬ 
tently  maintained  that  the  insistence  of  EAM- 
ELAS  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Mountain  Brigade 
was  unacceptable  because,  whereas  ELAS  was  a 
“private”  guerrilla  organization,  the  Mountain  Bri¬ 
gade  was  an  official,  integral  unit  of  the  Allied 
forces.  This  interpretation  is  technically  correct, 
but  EAM  maintained  that  the  origins,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  activities  of  the  Mountain  Brigade  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  it  was  fully  as  partisan  as  ELAS  and 
had  probably  less  claim  to  being  a  representative 
national  force.  They  pointed  out  that  the  Brigade 
was  organized  in  the  Middle  East  following  the 
April  mutiny;  that  its  members  were  carefully 
selected  for  their  anti-EAM,  pro-royalist  views; 
that  its  commanding  officer  was  Colonel  Tsaka- 
lotos,  who  served  as  director  of  the  War  Ministry 
in  the  Quisling  government  of  General  Tsolakog- 
lou;  and  that  its  members  revealed  their  partisan¬ 
ship  in  violent  royalist  demonstrations  while  in 
Italy  and  also  after  their  return  to  Athens  on 
November  9.  Consequently,  the  EAM-ELAS  lead¬ 
ers  held  that  the  status  of  the  Brigade  involved 
much  more  than  the  legal  question  of  private 
versus  official  armies.”*^ 

Published  accounts  of  the  negotiations  preceding 
the  resignation  of  the  EAM  Ministers  are  incom¬ 
plete  and  contradictory.  The  British  and  Greek 
governments’  versions  are  virtually  identical,  but 
unfortunately  very  fragmentary.  Both  state  that  on 
November  27,  1944  EAM  Ministers  presented  to 
Papandreou  a  compromise  plan  which  provided 
that  “a  brigade  of  ELAS  should  be  retained  under 
arms  in  order  to  balance  the  Rimini  [i.e.  Mountain] 
Brigade.”  This  plan  was  accepted  by  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  but  on  the  following  day, 
according  to  this  version,  EAM  Ministers  retracted 
their  proposal  and  insisted  that  all  forces  should 
be  disarmed,  including  the  Mountain  Brigade.  The 
final  split,  it  is  stated,  occurred  on  December  i 
when  the  Leftist  Ministers  refused  to  sign  a  decree 
replacing  the  EAM  Civil  Guard  with  the  National 
Guard,  and  resigned  over  this  issue.”*® 

47.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  January  19,  1945,  col.  563; 
Clark,  “Greek  Politics  and  Puppets,"  cited,  p.  766;  Leland 
Stowe,  New  York^  Post,  February  15,  1945. 

48.  The  Civil  Guard  was  the  EAM  police  body  which  kept 
order  in  EAM  territory  during;  the  occupation.  The  National 
Guard  was  to  consist  of  conscripts  of  the  class  of  1936.  For  de¬ 
tails,  see  House  of  Commons  Debates,  January  19,  1945,  cols. 
603-604;  Papandreou,  IJberation  of  Greece,  cited,  pp.  162-85. 
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the  eam  case 

The  EAM  case  has  been  presented  much  more 
fully,  and  with  supporting  documentation.  On  No¬ 
vember  22,  according  to  this  version,  Premier  Pap- 
andreou  initialed  a  plan  which  provided  for  the 
disbandment  of  the  Mountain  Brigade  as  well  as 
ELAS  and  EDES,  and  which  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  EAM."*’  The  Premier  then  changed  his 
position,  allegedly  under  British  pressure,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  Mountain  Brigade  and  Sacred  Com¬ 
pany  remain  intact.  To  avoid  a  crisis,  the  EAM 
Ministers  on  November  27  proposed  that  the  na¬ 
tional  army  include  the  Mountain  Brigade,  the 
Sacred  Company  and  an  EDES  group,  and  an 
ELAS  brigade  equal  in  numbers  and  equipment  to 
the  first  three  bodies  combined.’®  Papandreou  then 
made  public,  according  to  EAM,  a  plan  which  he 
described  as  originating  from  the  EAM  Ministers, 
but  which  was  different  in  that  it  provided  for 
retention  of  the  Mountain  Brigade  and  the  Sacred 
Company,  and  also  the  formation  of  ELAS  and 
EDES  brigades  of  equal  strength.’*  The  EAM 
Ministers  interpreted  this  as  a  “breach  of  faith”  on 
the  part  of  Papandreou,  and  presented  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29  a  new  plan  which  required  that  ELAS, 
EDES,  the  Mountain  Brigade  and  the  Sacred  Com¬ 
pany  be  disbanded  on  December  10,’^  and  the  Civil 
Guard  be  replaced  on  December  17  by  the  provi¬ 
sional  National  Guard  which  should  consist  of 
conscripts  of  the  class  of  1936.” 

GENERAL  SCOBIe’s  INTERVENTION 

At  this  point,  according  to  the  EAM  account, 
General  Scobie  called  the  ELAS  representatives 
and  demanded  that  they  sign  immediately  an  order 
for  the  disbandment  of  their  forces.  General  Sara- 
phis  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Crete  and  other 
Greek  islands  were  still  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
and  that  Greek  Army  regulations  forbade  his  sign- 

49.  Disbandment  of  the  Mountain  Brigade  was  to  be  achieved 
by  the  following  procedure  provided  for  in  clause  2,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  plan:  “To  the  men  of  the  Mountain  Brigade  will  be 
granted  indefinite  leave.  .  .  .”  EA\1  White  Book_,  No.  28. 

50.  For  texts  of  plans,  see  EAM  White  Boo^,  Nos.  30-31. 
These  arc  mentioned  in  Papandreou’s  account,  but  neither  con¬ 
tents  nor  texts  are  given.  Sec  Papandreou,  Liberation  of  Greece, 
cited,  p.  167. 

51.  For  text,  sec  EAM  White  Book^,  No.  32. 

52.  All  of  these  plans  stipulated  that  December  10  be  the  dis¬ 
bandment  date  in  accordance  with  a  November  5  proclamation, 
issued  by  Papandreou  after  consultation  with  General  Scobie, 
which  provided  that  ELAS  and  EDES  disband  on  December  10. 
“The  details  of  the  manner  of  disbandment,”  it  declared,  “will 
be  determined  in  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the  guerrilla  bands. 
Generals  Saraphis  and  Zervas.”  For  text,  sec  Papandreou,  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  cited,  pp.  162-63. 

53-  For  text,  see  EAM  White  Bool{,  No.  33.  Papandreou’s  pub¬ 
lished  plan,  to  which  EAM  had  objected,  included  an  identical 
provision  regarding  the  Civil  Guard. 


ing  such  an  order  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Greek  government,  which  had  not  been  given,’^ 
Then  General  Scobie  issued  on  December  i  an 
order — dated  November  1944  (the  day  of  the 
month  was  not  specified) — calling  for  disbandment 
of  the  guerrilla  forces,  although  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  yet  decided  on  this  question.”  On 
the  same  day  General  Scobie  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  Greek  people,  declaring  that  British  forces 
came  to  Greece  to  aid  in  expelling  the  invader,  in 
bringing  relief,  and  in  restoring  happiness  and 
prosperity;  that  the  latter  goal  could  not  be  attained 
without  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
government  throughout  the  country;  that  in  many 
regions  terrorism  still  prevailed  and  was  hindering 
the  distribution  of  relief;  and  that  he  would  “stand 
firmly  by  the  side  of  the  present  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  until  the  Greek  state  could  be  reestab¬ 
lished  with  a  lawful  armed  force  at  its  command 
and  until  free  elections  could  be  held.”’^ 

It  was  this  “open  intervention  of  General  Scobie,” 
according  to  EAM,  which  forced  the  resignation 
on  December  i  of  its  six  Ministers  in  the  cabinet.’^ 
The  EAM  Central  Committee  at  once  dispatched 
an  appeal  to  the  British,  American  and  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernments  for  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Teheran  Conference;  re¬ 
vived  the  ELAS  Central  Committee  which  had 
been  disbanded  on  liberation;  and  ordered  a  general 
strike  for  December  4  and  a  mass  meeting  at  Con¬ 
stitution  Square  on  December  3.  The  Papandreou 
government  first  authorized  the  mass  meeting  but 
withdrew  permission  at  ii  p.m.  on  December  2,  al¬ 
legedly  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Scobie.’®  It 
was  too  late  to  cancel  the  meeting.  The  crowd,  un¬ 
armed  and  including  many  women  and  children, 
gathered  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  and  was 
fired  on  by  police  who  had  served  under  both 
Metaxas  and  the  Germans.  Papandreou  asserted 
that  the  crowd  attacked  the  police,  who  fired  in 
self-defense.  Churchill  declared  on  December  5: 
“I  am  not  prepared  to  say  who  started  the  firing.” 
Correspondents  of  leading  news  agencies  and  of 
British  and  American  newspapers  are  agreed  that 
the  police  fired  without  provocation,  and  continued 
firing  until  23  were  killed  and  142  wounded.” 

On  the  following  day,  December  4,  the  general 

54.  For  text,  sec  EAM  White  Book.,  No.  47. 

55.  For  text,  sec  ibid..  No.  48. 

56.  For  text,  sec  ibid..  No.  49;  also  Papandreou,  Liberation  of 
Greece,  cited,  pp.  172-74. 

57.  For  text  of  letters  of  resignation,  see  EAM  White  Book, 
Nos.  51-53. 

58.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  December  20,  1944,  col. 
1894;  Overseas  News  Agency,  January  10,  1945. 

59.  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Times, 
December  4,  1944. 
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Strike,  which  was  completely  successful,  left  Athens 
without  gas,  electricity  and  transportation.^®  Papan- 
dreou  thereupon  decided  to  resign  and  asked  the 
Liberal  party  leader,  Themistocles  Sophoulis,  to 
form  a  new  government.  All  political  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  EAM,  offered  to  support  Sophoulis,  but 
British  Ambassador  Reginald  Leeper  and  General 
Scobie,  on  orders  from  Churchill,  informed 
Sophoulis  that  “any  change  at  present  in  the  head 
of  the  Greek  Government  is  impossible.”^*  This 
ended  the  last  possibility  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  crisis.  By  December  5  British  troops  were  bat¬ 
tling  ELAS  in  the  streets  of  Athens  and  the  armed 
struggle  had  begun. 

In  defending  his  Greek  policy  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  December  5  and  8,  Churchill  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  necessitated  by  the  decision  of 
the  EAM  Ministers  to  resign  “rather  than  imple¬ 
ment  measures  to  which  they  had  already  agreed, 
for  the  replacement  of  the  EAM  police  and  guer¬ 
rillas  by  regular  national  services,”  and  by  the 
existence  of  a  “fairly  well  organized  plot  or  plan 
by  which  ELAS  should  march  down  upon  Athens 
and  seize  it  by  armed  force  and  establish  a  reign  of 
terror  under  the  plea  that  they  were  purging  col¬ 
laborationists.”^^  The  circumstances  surrounding 
the  resignation  of  the  EAM  Ministers  have  been 
related  above.  As  for  the  alleged  plan  to  seize  pow¬ 
er  in  Athens,  an  official  British  source  has  stated: 
“ELAS  forces  were  known  to  be  moving  on 
Athens  before  the  end  of  November  and  orders  of 
the  ELAS  commanders  to  this  effect  have  been 
found  among  captured  EAM  documents.  The  at¬ 
tacks  on  police  stations  in  Athens  which  were  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  ELAS  forces  on  December  4th  were 
on  an  extensive  scale  and  were  obviously  part  of 
a  coordinated  plan.  .  .  .  All  the  evidence  points  to 
long  and  careful  preparation.”  EAM  supporters, 
for  their  part,  assert  that  if  a  plan  to  seize  power 
in  Athens  had  existed,  it  seems  reasonable  to  as- 

60.  Kew  Yorl{  Times,  December  5,  1944. 

61.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  December  8,  1944,  col.  946; 
M.  W.  Fodor,  PM,  December  6,  1944. 

62.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  December  5,  1944,  col.  357; 
December  8,  col.  943.  In  later  debates  the  Prime  Minister  as¬ 
serted  that  ELAS  ‘‘played  very  little  part  against  the  Germans” 
during  the  past  two  years;  that  it  hoarded  arms  supplied  by  the 
British  to  use  them  later  in  a  bid  for  power;  and  that  General 
Saraphis  and  his  followers  were  ‘‘mutineers  to  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  commander  in  the  Mediterranean.”  Ibid.,  January 
18,  1943,  cols.  402-403;  December  8,  1944,  col.  946.  EAM  sup¬ 
porters  reply  that  the  commendations  of  British  officers  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  ELAS’  military  accomplishments;  that  a  total  of  only 
3,000  to  4,000  arms  were  provided  by  the  British  to  ELAS,  in 
contrast  to  the  50,000  arms  surrendered  by  ELAS  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Varkiza  Agreement;  and  that  the  deletion 
of  the  original  ‘‘law  and  order”  clause  in  the  Caserta  Agree¬ 
ment  indicates  that  General  Saraphis  undertook  to  carry  out 
CJcneral  Scobie's  orders  only  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  military 
operations  against  the  Germans.  Leland  Stowe,  New  York.  Post, 
February  20,  1945;  Hllino-Amerikanikon  Vima,  April  20,  1945. 


sume  it  would  have  been  executed  during  the  36 
hours  between  the  departure  of  the  Germans  and 
the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  (October  14),  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  EAM-ELAS  was  in  fact  in  con¬ 
trol  of  Athens.^^ 

An  American  correspondent,  who  was  in  con¬ 
tact  with  ELAS  leaders  and  who  reached  Athens  a 
day  before  the  British  Army,  has  arrived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusion  concerning  the  alleged  plot: 
“The  real  power  of  the  ELAS,  which  is  in  its 
mountain  forces,  was  nowhere  near  Athens  when 
the  trouble  started.  .  .  .  Students  of  many  past 
Greek  revolutions  point  out  that  places  usually  as¬ 
saulted  by  Greek  revolutionaries  attempting  to  as¬ 
sume  control  were  ignored  by  ELAS  men.  In  the 
first  few  days  they  attacked  only  places  and  per¬ 
sons  that  in  their  minds  represented  anti-popular, 
collaborationist  and  Fascist  institutions.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  EAM  central  committee  to  take  up 
the  struggle  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  Athenian  workers  and  students,  who 
took  up  arms  on  their  own  impulse  and  initiative. 
It  was  not  until  six  days  passed  that  ELAS  leaders 
in  Athens  were  able  to  communicate  with  all  their 
units  and  to  attempt  to  coordinate  their  activities. 
.  .  .  The  charge  that  the  Greek  Left  had  carefully 
laid  out  a  plan  to  seize  power,  which  it  sprang  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  December,  is  untrue.”^”* 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  the  causes  for 
the  tragic  struggle  in  Athens  are  far  more  complex 
and  deep-rooted  than  is  suggested  by  the  “plot  to 
seize  power”  theory.  The  crisis  was  due  partly  to 
the  machinations  of  discredited  extreme  Rightists, 
who  in  most  cases  had  collaborated  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  with  the  Germans  and,  after  liberation, 
set  out  to  smash  EAM-ELAS  by  creating  public 
disturbances  and  spreading  rumors  of  Leftist  atroci¬ 
ties  with  the  aim  of  provoking  British  interven¬ 
tion.^'  It  was  also  due  to  the  deep-rooted  suspicions 
of  the  EAM-ELAS  leaders  who,  fearful  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  August  1936  fascist  coup,  insisted  on 
disbandment  of  the  Mountain  Brigade  and  Sacred 
Company  and  thereby  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Papandreou-British  bloc.  A  final  and  probably  de¬ 
cisive  factor  was  the  position  taken  by  the  British 

65.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  January  19,  1945,  col.  536; 
December  20,  col.  1878;  Leland  Stowe,  New  York  Post,  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1945. 

64.  Constantine  Poulos,  Overseas  News  Agency,  December  20, 
1944. 

65.  So  far  did  they  carry  these  tactics  that,  as  late  as  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  Premier  Papandreou  denounced  the  ‘‘press  organs  and 
a  section  of  the  leading  class  who  .  .  .  with  inexplicable  dis¬ 
regard  arc  leading  every  day  towards  civil  war.”  EAM  While 
Book,  No.  23.  See  also,  Leland  Stowe,  New  York  Post,  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1945;  House  of  Commons  Debates,  December  8,  I944> 
col.  958;  Constantine  Poulos,  Overseas  News  Agency,  November 
25,  1944. 
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representatives  regarding  the  disarming  of  the 
guerrilla  forces  and  the  formation  of  a  Sophoulis 
government  that  might  have  averted  hostilities. 

THE  VARKIZA  SETTLEMENT 

Hostilities  in  Athens  between  ELAS  and  the 
British  and  Greek  government  forces  continued 
from  early  December  to  January  12.  Several 
proposals  for  an  armistice  were  advanced,  but  with 
no  success,  as  General  Scobie  and  Papandreou  in¬ 
sisted  that  ELAS  disarm  and  evacuate  Attica,  while 
EAM-ELAS  demanded  the  simultaneous  disarm¬ 
ing  and  withdrawal  of  Greek  government  forces, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  and  regency.^*^  The  deadlock  was  broken 
when  Churchill  and  Eden  dramatically  flew  to 
Athens  on  Christmas  Day.  As  a  result  of  this 
mission.  King  George  was  persuaded  on  December 
31  to  appoint  Archbishop  Damaskinos  of  Athens 
as  Regent,  and  the  Regent,  in  turn,  appointed  Gen¬ 
eral  Nicholas  Plastiras  Prime  Minister  on  January 
3  in  place  of  Papandreou.  These  appointments  im¬ 
proved  the  situation  substantially.  The  Regent  had 
gained  wide  popularity  by  his  public  relief  activities 
and  his  numerous  protests  to  the  Germans  during 
the  occupation  period.  General  Plastiras  was  also 
welcomed  as  an  uncompromising  anti-royalist,  al¬ 
though  his  long  exile  in  France  (since  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  1933  coup)  and  his  conservative  social  out¬ 
look  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  appreciate  the 
forces  which  had  transformed  Greece  between  1933 
and  1945. 

About  January  4  ELAS  began  to  withdraw  from 
Attica  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  British  rein¬ 
forcements.  General  Scobie  pursued  ELAS  to 
Thebes  and  beyond,  contending  that  his  original 
offer  to  open  negotiations  after  ELAS  had  evac¬ 
uated  Attica  had  been  voided  by  the  fact  that 
EL.AS  had  been  driven  out  instead  of  retiring  vol- 
i  untarily,  and  also  that  ELAS  had  disregarded  the 
rules  of  warfare  by  taking  civilian  hostages.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  proved  possible  to  conclude  a  truce  on 
January  ii  between  General  Scobie  and  EAM- 
ELAS  representatives.  This  truce  provided  for  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  on  January  15,  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  evacuation  by  ELAS  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  including  Salonika,  northern  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  most  of  the  islands.^’ 

The  purpose  of  the  truce  was  to  pave  the  way 
for  negotiations  between  EAM  and  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  definitive  peace.  These  negotiations 
opened  at  Varkiza  during  the  first  week  in  Febru- 

66.  New  York.  Times,  December  5,  ii,  17,  1944,  January  3, 
'945- 

67.  l/’id.,  January  13,  1945.  For  text,  see  EAM  White  Book, 
\  No.  87. 


ary  and  were  concluded  on  the  i2th.^®  The  Varkiza 
Agreement  provided  that  ELAS  would  surrender 
its  arms  within  two  weeks;  the  Communist  party 
and  EAM  be  recognized  as  legal  political  organ¬ 
izations,  although  not  to  be  represented  in  the 
Plastiras  government;  elections  and  a  plebiscite  on 
the  constitutional  question  be  held  within  the  year; 
legal  prosecution  of  those  implicated  in  the  up¬ 
rising  be  confined  to  those  who  violated  crim¬ 
inal  law  and  not  extended  to  political  offenses; 
and  prosecution  of  outstanding  collaborationists 
be  begun  at  once.^^ 

On  February  9  a  five-man  trade  union  delegation 
headed  by  Sir  Walter  Citrine  which  had  gone  to 
Greece  on  January  19  on  Prime  Minister  Church¬ 
ill’s  invitation  issued  a  report  strongly  supporting 
the  necessity  for  the  dispatch  and  continuous  main¬ 
tenance  of  British  troops  in  that  country.  The  dele¬ 
gation,  however,  concerned  itself  primarily  with 
trade  union  matters,  and  frankly  stated  that  it  did 
not  regard  it  as  any  part  of  its  mission  “to  endeavor 
to  investigate  whatever  political  difficulties  may 
have  arisen  in  Greece.” 

GREECE’S  POST-WAR  PROBLEMS 

After  the  signing  of  the  Varkiza  Agreement  the 
Plastiras  government  gave  way  on  April  7  to  a 
“non-political,”  “service”  government,  headed  by 
Vice  Admiral  Voulgaris.  The  basic  reason  for  the 
change  was  the  attitude  of  the  royalists  who,  once 
ELAS  had  been  defeated,  looked  on  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  republican  Plastiras  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
return  of  the  King  rather  than  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Left.’®  The  only  significant  difference  discern¬ 
ible  thus  far  between  the  two  governments  is  that 
Plastiras  showed  preference  for  republican  officers 
in  appointments  to  the  new  national  Army,  while 

68.  In  the  interval  wide  publicity  was  given  to  reports  that 
the  non-Communist  parties  were  leaving  EAM,  and  to  state¬ 
ments  by  prominent  Greeks  and  by  British  representatives  and 
soldiers  that  ELAS  had  taken  thousands  of  civilians  and  hostages 
.and  had  committed  wholesale  atrocities  during  the  course  of 
hostilities.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  January  18,  1945,  col. 
408;  Documents  Regarding  the  Situation  in  Greece,  cited; 
Interim  Report  of  Delegation  from  the  British  Trades  Union 
Conference,  Published  in  London,  February  8,  1945,  p.  ii.  Due 
to  the  rigid  censorship,  less  publicity  was  given  to  the  claims  of 
E.\M  and  its  supporters  that  hostages  were  taken  only  after 
General  Scobie  had  shipped  thousands  of  civilians  to  Africa; 
and  that  most  cases  of  mistreatment  of  hostages  were  due  to 
lack  of  food  and  transportation  facilities.  EAM  spokesmen  have 
admitted  individual  cases  of  mistreatment  by  undisciplined 
Id. AS  men,  but  deny  charges  of  wholesale  atrocities  directed 
from  the  center,  and  present  cases  of  alleged  faking  of  atrocities 
by  Greek  Rightists.  New  York  Times,  January  12,  1945;  EAM 
White  Book,  Nos.  103-108;  News  Chronicle,  February  8,  1945; 
Fthnikos  Keryx,  February  2,  1945;  ElUno-Amerikanikon  Vima, 
May  18,  July  20,  27,  1945. 

6q.  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Ethnikos  Keryx,  April  10,  ii, 
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Voulgaris  has  favored  royalist  officers.  Otherwise 
the  Voulgaris  government  is  faced  with  the  same 
basic  economic  and  political  problems  and,  like 
its  predecessor,  has  met  with  little  success  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  them. 

According  to  Greek  government  estimates,  more 
than  500,000  Greeks  were  slain  or  died  of  privation 
during  the  occupation  and  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  wealth,  as  represented  by  homes,  fac¬ 
tories,  shipping,  railroads  and  communications,  has 
been  destroyed.  The  remaining  industrial  plants  are 
for  the  most  part  idle;  four-fifths  of  the  country’s 
pre-war  industrial  workers  are  jobless;’’  anticipated 
agricultural  production  for  1945  is  40  per  cent 
below  normal,  due  to  a  severe  drought  and  short¬ 
age  of  implements  and  chemicals;’^  and  the 
drachma  has  depreciated  drastically  in  value  while 
the  price  level  has  soared  correspondingly.’^  The 
UNRRA  relief  mission  has  alleviated  the  situation 
substantially,  although  there  is  considerable  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  quantity  and  type  of  supplies  imported 
and  the  methods  of  distribution.’"*  These  difficult 
economic  conditions  have  produced  widespread  un¬ 
rest,  as  evidenced  by  numerous  strikes  and  the 
sweeping  success  of  the  EAM-Communist  candi¬ 
dates  in  recent  trade  union  elections  in  Athens  and 
Piraeus.” 

Apart  from  the  immediate  relief  requirements 
indicated  by  the  above  shortages,  there  are  certain 
long-term  economic  problems  which  date  from  the 
pre-war  period  and  for  which  some  solution  must 
be  found  if  Greek  economy  is  to  function  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  post-war  years.  Outstanding  among 
these  is  the  enormous  foreign  public  debt,  which  is 
held  mostly  by  British  investors  and  which  in  1940 
claimed  9.25  per  cent  of  the  Greek  national  in¬ 
come,  as  compared  with  2.98  per  cent  in  Bulgaria, 
2.32  per  cent  in  Rumania,  and  1.68  per  cent  in 
Yugoslavia.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
government  found  it  necessary  in  1932  to  suspend 
payments  of  full  interest  on  its  foreign  indebted¬ 
ness  and  to  stop  all  amortization  of  foreign  and 
domestic  debts,  it  probably  will  prove  necessary  in 
the  post-war  years  to  refund  the  debt  at  a  lower 
figure  with  reduced  interest  and  deferred  amortiza¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  Greece  will  need  long-term  loans 
at  low  interest  for  a  long-range  program  of  rehabil¬ 
itation  and  further  industrialization.  Greek  indus¬ 
try  has  advanced  remarkably  since  the  middle 

71.  New  Yorl{  Times,  October  26,  1944,  April  6,  1945;  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  October  19,  1944;  H.  Lehrman,  “Athens  Calling," 
Nation,  May  5,  1945,  p.  515. 

72.  EthnU^os  Keryx,  May  20,  1945. 

73.  Ibid.,  May  18-23,  >945- 

74.  New  Yor\  Times,  May  28,  1945. 

75.  Ethni/^os  Keryx,  April  18-22,  1945. 


1920 ’s,  but  there  is  room  for  expansion  through  full 
exploitation  of  its  potential  hydraulic  power  and 
further  development  of  its  light  industry  based  on 
domestic  raw  materials.  Finally,  future  govern¬ 
ments  must  face  the  problem  of  alleviating  the  dif¬ 
ficult  economic  position  of  the  peasants,  who  con¬ 
stitute  about  60  per  cent  of  the  population.  This 
calls  not  only  for  such  domestic  measures  as  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  peasant  debt  load,  increased  state  tech¬ 
nical  services,  and  state  encouragement  of  peasant 
cooperatives,  but  also  relaxation  of  international 
trade  restrictions  so  that  the  semi-luxury  Greek  ex¬ 
port  products  may  be  assured  of  foreign  markets.’^ 

In  the  political  field  the  most  pressing  problem 
is  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Varkiza 
Agreement.  The  government  thus  far  has  failed 
to  carry  out  its  undertaking  to  secure  “the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  political  and  social  opinions  of  the 
citizens  and  the  unhindered  functioning  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberties  such  as  those  of  assembly,  associa¬ 
tion,  and  expression  of  views  in  the  press.’’  In  fact, 
the  persecution  of  liberal  as  well  as  Left-wing  ele¬ 
ments  has  reached  proportions  approximating  a 
nation-wide  reign  of  terror.  EAM  newspapers 
claim  that  13,324  citizens  are  held  in  jail,  and  that 
since  the  Varkiza  Agreement  258  EAM  supporters 
have  been  killed  and  48  printing  plants  of  liberal 
and  Leftist  newspapers  destroyed.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  admitted  in  mid-July  that  13,000  persons 
were  detained  in  prison  and  added  that  orders  had 
been  issued  for  hastening  their  trials. 

After  protests  against  this  illegal  persecution  had 
been  received  from  most  of  the  Centrist  leaders 
(Sophoulis,  Kaphandaris,  Plastiras,  Mylonas)  as 
well  as  from  the  Left,  the  government  on  July  6 
issued  a  decree  ordering  the  surrender  of  all 
civilian  arms  by  July  31,  and  imposing  the  death 
penalty  on  leaders  of  armed  organizations  and 
those  offering  armed  resistance  to  the  authorities. 
The  success  of  this  legislation  will  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  the  government  to  purge  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  gendarmerie.  These  are  the 
bodies  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  such  leg¬ 
islation,  but  in  the  past  their  members  have  them¬ 
selves  perpetrated  many  of  the  excesses  or  stood 
by  and  given  a  free  hand  to  royalist  bands.  The 
arrival  of  a  British  mission  to  train  a  reliable 
police  force  may  presage  improvement  in  the  near 
future.  The  success  of  the  legislation  will  also  de¬ 
pend  on  the  willingness  of  former  ELAS  members 
to  surrender  any  arms  they  may  still  have  in  their 

76.  Levandis,  The  Greek.  Foreign  Debt  and  the  Great  Powers, 
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possession.  Although  ELAS  delivered  more  than 
the  minimum  number  of  arms  it  had  specifically 
pledged  to  surrender,  it  has  failed  to  hand  over  all 
its  arms  as  provided  for  in  the  Varkiza  Agreement. 
For  several  months  after  the  signing  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  secret  dumps  containing  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  arms  were  constantly  being  found.^^ 

A  closely  related  problem  which  faces  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  composition  of  the  armed  forces. 
General  recruitment  and  respect  for  the  political 
convictions  of  the  soldiers  were  the  two  conditions 
specified  by  the  Varkiza  Agreement  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  army.  In  practice,  however,  royalist 
officers  have  been  favored  in  appointments  to  all 
of  the  government’s  armed  forces,  while  recruits 
suspected  of  EAM  sympathies  are  rejected,  usually 
on  the  ground  of  “palpitation  of  the  heart,”  a  de¬ 
fect  which  has  been  discovered  even  in  the  case 
of  well-known  athletes.’®  In  addition  to  this  par¬ 
tisanship  in  the  armed  forces,  it  has  been  charged 
by  ex -Premier  Tsouderos  that  a  secret,  royalist  Mil¬ 
itary  League  has  been  formed  with  the  aim  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  coup  and  securing  the  return  of  King 
George  or  his  brother.  Prince  Paul,  to  the  Greek 
throne.’^ 

The  advent  of  the  Labor  government  in  Britain 
had  immediate  repercussions  in  Greece.  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  telegraphed  the  Regent,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Damaskinos,  that  the  British  government 
was  concerned  over  reports  “of  right-wing  excesses 
in  contravention  of  the  Varkiza  agreement”  and 
that  it  attached  importance  “to  the  execution  by 
Admiral  Voulgaris’  government  of  the  measures 
they  have  adopted  to  prevent  all  violations  of  the 
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agreement.”  Shortly  after  it  was  announced  that 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  France  had  agreed 
to  send  observers  to  witness  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tions  in  Greece,  the  Soviet  Union  having  declined 
a  similar  invitation  to  participate.  But  as  re¬ 
gards  the  demand  for  a  representative  government 
to  replace  the  existing  “non-political”  Voulgaris 
government.  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  has 
expressed  his  opposition  to  any  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  before  the  elections.  The  royalist  Populist 
party  has  welcomed  this  stand,  but  the  centrist 
Liberals,  as  well  as  the  EAM  bloc,  are  disappointed 
and  dissatisfied.  They  assert  that  the  provisions  of 
the  electoral  law®°  have  enabled  the  Rightist-con- 
trolled  administration  to  exclude  on  flimsy  pre¬ 
texts  Liberals  and  Leftists  from  the  electoral  lists, 
now  being  compiled,  so  that,  even  with  foreign 
observers  present,  the  elections  would  have  no  more 
meaning  than  the  1935  plebiscite.  Accordingly,  they 
continue  to  demand  a  representative  government 
which  will  end  the  Rightist  terrorism,  empty  the 
prisons,  purge  the  administration  and  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  and  thus  make  possible  the  free  expression  of 
the  peoples’  will.  The  Liberals,  Socialists  and  Com¬ 
munists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  serve  notice  that 
they  will  not  participate  in  any  plebiscite  or  elec¬ 
tions  held  by  the  Voulgaris  government.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  new  Voulgaris  cabinet  on  August 
II  has  not  changed  the  situation  or  mollified  the 
opposition.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
situation,  a  return  to  the  pre-Metaxas  status  quo 
appears  most  unlikely.  The  events  of  the  past 
decade  have  altered  so  fundamentally  the  balance 
of  forces  in  Greece  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Economist,  the  alternative  is  a  “Republic  of 
the  Left”  or  a  restored  monarchy  based  on  “the 
dictatorship  of  a  minority.”®’ 
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Greece,  the  Balkans  and  the  Great  Powers 


By  L.  S.  Stavrianos  and  W.  N.  Hadsel 

The  principal  issues  involved  in  the  formulation 
of  Greece’s  foreign  policy  are  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  territorial  claims  and  the  relations  to  be 
maintained  with  its  Balkan  neighbors,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  great  powers,  on  the  other.  Although 
no  comprehensive  list  of  specific  claims  has  been 
presented,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment  will  press  for  the  following:’ 

I.  Southern  Albania-northern  Epirus.  Greek  claims 

I.  New  Yor^  Times,  August  8,  September  25,  1944;  May  19, 
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to  this  region  are  based  on  strategic  considerations, 
historical  tradition,  and  ethnographic  grounds,  al¬ 
though  on  the  latter  point  the  Albanian  and  Greek 
population  figures  are  widely  divergent.  In  recent 
months  the  Greek  press  has  excoriated  Albania  for 
alleged  persecution  of  the  Greek  minority,  and  the 
Greek  government  has  asked  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  occupy  southern  Albania-northern  Epirus 
to  protect  the  Greek  population. 

2.  Strategic  rectification  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
This  is  demanded  as  a  protective  measure  against  fur¬ 
ther  Bulgarian  assaults  in  the  future.  In  the  autumn 
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of  1944  there  was  also  some  talk  in  official  Greek 
circles  of  strategic  rectification  of  the  frontier  with 
Yugoslavia,  but  this  has  been  dropped. 

3.  The  Italian  Dodecanese  Islands  and  British 
Cyprus.  These  are  claimed  on  ethnographic  grounds 
as  the  islands  are  overwhelmingly  Greek  in  popula¬ 
tion.  The  acquisition  of  the  Dodecanese  is  confidently 
exfjected  in  Greece,  although  there  are  indications  that 
Turkey  is  not  pleased  with  the  prospect.  The  claim  to 
Cyprus  is  not  pressed  for  obvious  reasons. 

Greek  political  parties  are  not  agreed  on  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  question.  The  Rightists  have  presented  the 
most  extreme  demands,  partly  as  a  means  of  evad¬ 
ing  domestic  problems  and  partly  because  of  their 
antipathy  for  the  Left-wing  governments  to  the 
north.  Accordingly,  these  Rightists  have  demanded 
the  Dodecanese  and  portions  of  Albania  and  Bul¬ 
garia  to  a  line  far  north  of  any  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  Greek  settlements,  while  playing  down  the 
claim  for  British  Cyprus.  The  EAM  originally 
was  very  moderate,  claiming  only  areas  with  an 
indisputable  Greek  population  and  recommending 
plebiscites  in  such  doubtful  areas  as  southern 
Albania-northern  Epirus.  But  it  was  attacked  with 
so  much  ferocity  and  apparent  success  for  this 
“anti-national”  attitude,  as  it  was  branded,  that  the 
EAM  early  in  June  adopted  a  new  territorial  pro¬ 
gram.  It  now  demands  the  Dodecanese,  Cyprus 
(much  more  vigorously  than  the  Right),  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory  in  Albania  without  a  plebiscite, 
strategic  rectification  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Turkish  province  of  eastern 
Thrace.  In  making  this  change,  the  Left  obviously 
is  seeking  to  checkmate  Rightist  criticism  regard¬ 
ing  territorial  claims,  and  even  to  turn  the  tables  hv 
demanding  eastern  Thrace,  which  the  Right  wdll 
probably  be  loath  to  claim  from  Turkey,  an  ally 
of  Britain.  Thus  foreign  policy  has  become  a  po¬ 
litical  football  in  Greece.^ 

Concerning  the  relations  of  Greece  with  its 
Balkan  neighbors,  the  situation  now  differs  radi¬ 
cally  from  that  of  the  pre-war  period.  At  that  time 
inter-Balkan  relations  were  determined  largely  by 
the  issue  of  revisionism,  so  that  the  status  quo 
Balkan  Entente  ranged  itself  against  revisionist 
Bulgaria.  At  present,  however,  the  Left-wing  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria  are 
closely  bound  by  ideological  ties,  a  common  pro- 
Russian  orientation,  and  antipathy  for  the  relatively 
conservative  and  pro-British  governments  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Premier  Hoxha  of  Albania  has  bit¬ 
terly  denounced  the  “fascist”  governments  of  Plas- 
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tiras  and  Voulgaris  for  alleged  persecution  of  the  i 
Albanian  minority  in  northwestern  Greece,  and  he  1 
warned  that  Albania’s  frontiers  will  be  preserved  ’ 
by  forceful  means  if  necessary.  Similarly,  Premier 
Georgieff  of  Bulgaria  and  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  excoriated  the  Greek  governments  for 
alleged  persecution  of  the  Slavic  minority  in  Greek 
Macedonia.  The  Yugoslav  Communist  party  or¬ 
gan,  Borba,  recently  charged  that  “Turkish  reac-  k 

tionary  circles  today  are  walking  arm  in  arm  with  I 

Greek  monarchical  Fascists  in  a  ‘Greco-Turkish  I 

Aegean  bloc’  which  evidently  is  aimed  at  the  ] 

democratic  Balkan  nations.”^  J 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  rivalry  has  already  I 

crystallized  into  an  Aegean  bloc  versus  a  north  1 

Balkan  bloc.  Whether  it  will  do  so  in  the  future  | 

will  depend  partly  on  the  results  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Greek  plebiscite  and  elections.  If  the  King  is 
repudiated  and  a  government  established  in  which 
the  EAM  has  representation,  the  current  friction  I 
between  Greece  and  its  northern  neighbors  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  greatly  reduced.  But  the  decisive  fac-  ! 
tor  undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  relations  among 
the  great  powers.  At  the  m.oment  of  writing,  their 
Balkan  policies  are  in  conflict.  The  United 
States,  Britain  and  France  have  agreed  to  supervise 
the  Greek  elections,  while  the  Soviet  government 
has  rejected  the  principle  of  supervision  of  elec¬ 
tions  in  liberated  countries.  Its  official  newspaper, 
Izuestia,  has  charged  that  “the  Voulgaris  govern¬ 
ment  obviously  wishes  to  cover  up  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  by  a  pretence  of  freedom  and  ...  by  the 
prestige  of  supervisors  from  democratic  countries. 

The  situation  in  Greece  is  characterized  by  an  orgy 
of  terrorism  of  Greek  reactionary  royalists  and 
downright  Fascists.”"* 

The  dangers  of  this  identification  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  north  Balkan  bloc  and  of  the 
Western  powers  with  the  Aegean  bloc  are  appar¬ 
ent.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  future  of  Greece  and 
all  the  Balkan  states  depends  on  implementation  ■ 
of  the  formula  for  united  action  in  liberated  Eu¬ 
rope  adopted  by  the  Big  Three  at  the  Crimea  Con¬ 
ference  of  February  1945.  For  if  the  great  powers 
fulfill  their  pledge  to  cooperate  in  assisting  liberated 
peoples  to  create  freely  chosen  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Balkan  nations  will  have  a  far  larger 
measure  of  freedom  in  settling  questions  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  policy  than  if  they  remain  a 
zone  of  potential  rivalry  between  Russia  and  the 
Western  nations. 
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